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IS AGE A 


71 YEAR OLD man and his wife, also 

71, were burned, the latter fatally. 
They had been boiling a caldron of tar 
in their basement which boiled over and 
her clothing caught fire. Her husband 
was burned when he tried to put the fire 
in her clothing out. They had been pre- 
paring the tar to patch the roof of their 
three story building. 

When an 88 year old woman’s sons re- 
turned home for their noon meal, they 
found their mother dead on the lawn in 
front of their home. Since a kitchen 
fork was lying beside her, it is believed 
that her clothing had caught fire while 
she was cooking, and she had rushed out 
of the house and collapsed. All of her 
clothing except a_ stocking had been 
burned. 

Four elderly women died of burns re- 
ceived when their clothing caught fire 
near stoves: one, 80, was lighting a gas 
burner when the accident occurred; one, 
79, was leaning over the stove; one, 89, 
confined to a wheel chair, was unable 
to wheel herself away in time; and one, 
63, was leaning over the stove. 

An 86 year old man’s clothing caught 
fire when he was kindling a fire in his 
kitchen stove, and an 83 year old man’s 
clothing caught fire when he was burn- 
ing rubbish in his back yard. A man, 
81, died of burns which occurred when 
his cigarette set his shirt afire. 


FACTOR? 


When her housecoat was ignited by an 
electric heater, a 78 year old woman was 
fatally burned. 


One woman, 76, was saved by the 
quick action of her daughter. The stove 
had set fire to the woman’s clothes, and 
her daughter tore them off and sprinkled 
water on her. 


There was one fatality from burning 
clothing—a woman, 70, for which the 
origin was unexplained. 


All of these cases—l2—involved eld- 
erly persons. It is curious that during 
the period in which these cases were 
collected there were no cases of younger 
adults who were burned from clothing 
catching fire (although this is a very 
small study from newspaper clippings in 
certain Chicago area papers gathered 
during nearly one year on all types of 
home accidents). Three children were 
fatally burned this way. 


Perhaps the slower reactions of the 
elderly, a tendency to misjudge distances, 
or some other frailty of advancing age 
was partly responsible for these tragedies. 


It indicates, however, the need for a 
campaign to educate people for advanc- 
ing age with relation to their own safety 
whether we confine our efforts to only 
one type of hazard or to all types of 
home hazards. 














ACCIDENTS -- 
A PROBLEM 
OF THE AGED 


By Thomas Fansler 


Director, Home Safety Division 
National Safety Council 


HERE WERE 90,000 accidental deaths in 

1950. Of every hundred persons killed 
by accidents, 15 were children, 14 were 
young people, 44 were in the prime of life, 
and 27 were in the aging group of over 65 
years. These are national figures covering 
all ages, and the gross figures don’t mean 
much until they are translated into rates. 
The rate of accidental death for the 65 year 
and older group was 198.8 per hundred 
thousand population. In the older age 
group, which has considerably less than 
one-tenth the total population, we find more 
than one-fourth of the total accidental 
deaths. In other words, accidents are an 
especial hazard of old age. 

Do more accidents happen to men than 
to women? Yes. For every age group up to 
75 plus, more males than females are acci- 
dentally killed. The crude numbers and 
rates in Figure 1 show the enormous dif- 
ferences that prevail. 

Only in the 75. year group do we find 
the women greater in numbers and in rate 
than men. Maybe the tough old codger 
who has managed to survive to 75 or more 
is getting too tough or too wise to have 
accidents affect him. 

Where do most of these accidents occur? 


In Figure 2 the first column shows the 
national totals for various types of acci- 
dents, the second shows age 65 plus. The 
difference of 2,500 over my original figure 
of 90,000 at the beginning of this article is 
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accounted for by a duplication in motor 
vehicle-occupational and motor vehicle- 
home. Note that, whereas motor vehicle 
leads under 65, home accidents lead in the 
over 65 group. 

How do these home accidents occur? 

Through the mechanism of falls—which 
may be caused by a variety of agents—most 
of the accidental deaths to the 65 and over 
age group occur (Figure 3). Of every 20 
accidental deaths in the home, 15 involve 
falls. About 2 in 20 are the result of ex- 
posure to fire or conflagration or hot sub- 
stances and something like 1 in 20 the 
result of exposure to poisonous gases— 
mainly carbon monoxide. 

Falls, falls, falls. It seems that the erect 
position which our anthropoid ancestors 
assumed has in it very inherent dangers. 
The definition of a disease may be taken 
as: “an abnormal state of the body as a 
whole, continuing for a longer or shorter 
period” (Hedman’s Med. Dict.). It is 


1948 Accidental Deaths: Male-Female 
Ages 65-14 Age 75+ 
Number Rate Number Rote Number Rate 
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( Source: Vital Statistics of the US. /948 Partl) 


Figure 1. 


stretching this definition only slightly to say 
that mankind suffers from what may be 
called falling down disease. The disease is 
prevalent everywhere, attacks all persons 
from the age of approximately one year on, 
and terminates fatally in many thousands 
of cases each year especially among older 
people. It may be occasioned by a variety 
of mechanical factors outside the body. It 
may be occasioned also by various func 
tional disorders within the body, as for 
example vertigo and lack of coordination. 
In discussing the possible reasons why 
sleepy persons are more likely to fall, one 
doctor of public health stressed the func- 
tion of various “foot-positioning nerves” in 
the soles of the feet. He said that when we 
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ALL AGES AGE 65+ 

MOTOR VEHICLE / 35,000 | 5.200 
HOME | 27,500 | 14,500 
occuPaTiON | 15.500 | 1,800 
jpusuc =| 14.500 | 3,000 
Total 92,500 24,500 


( Source: Accident Facts. 1951 Edition. MSC.) 


Figure 2. 


get up suddenly from a chair or from bed, 
a fall may occur because of “sleepy foot- 
positioning nerves” rather than sleepy head. 
It is a point well worth considering and 
well worth some study. 


The various mechanical factors mentioned 
above are numerous. They may include a 
trip or a slip, any sudden or unexpected 
changes of floor level, or any changes in 
the slipperiness of the surface. I remember 
seeing a woman of about 50 fall on the 
sidewalk when a piece of newspaper 
whipped by the wind blew against her feet. 
As I helped her up, she expressed her 
exasperation and her humiliation because 
her loss of dignity was caused by a tabloid 
newspaper. Possibly she would not have 
minded The New York Times. 


For elderly persons the fall does not have 
to be very far or very hard, since a fall 
from a chair or out of bed may frequently 
be fatal. 


Detailed Study 


Details of this kind are not available 
from national statistics, and we have to go 
to special studies for our information. One 
such study was made in 1948 by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. It included almost 
1,000 cases of accidental deaths (all ages) 
from the state of Kansas and from Nassau 
County, New York. Well over half the 
deaths (all ages) were due to falls, and 
curiously enough the bedroom was the most 
important location for these falls. The re- 
ports were not specific enough to say just 
why that should be. Just previous to the 
falls the victims were walking or simply 
standing. The next most important spot 
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for falls is stairways, and if we add both 
inside stairways and outside steps together 
we get a total second only to the number 
of falls in the bedroom. 


For the 65 and older group the propor- 
tion of falls was about the same as the 
national averages, but the interesting thing 
is that with the age group 65-74 most of 
the falls were due to some activity or 
movement from one room to another or up 
and down stairs. But with the 75 and over 
group, almost a third of the fatal falls were 
from a chair or from bed. Even in this 
75 plus group a few falls occurred from 
porches, ladders, trees, window, and even 
from the roof! 


Of the 22 falls which occurred in bath- 
rooms, only 3 were specified as occurring 
in tubs. No—despite the cartoonists and 
the newspapers, the bathroom is not the 
most dangerous room in the house. For the 
65 year and older group the bedroom de- 
serves that dubious honor. 


Why the Bedroom? 


We may assume that so many of these fatal 
falls occurred in the bedroom because older 
people spend more time there or that dress- 
ing and undressing, getting into and out of 
bed, presents more than average hazards 
where elderly persons are concerned. How- 
ever, no factual information in this study 
substantiates these assumptions. 


A large number of the fatal burns (50 
out of 134) occurred to the older age group. 
What the reports tell us here is that many 
of these occurred when clothing caught fire 
when the person was standing near or tend- 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Figure 3. 








Mrs. Fred Knight (left) broadcasts during Na- 
tional Safety Congress with Martha Crane, con- 
ductor of a homemaker's hour, WLS, Chicago. 


By Mrs. Fred Knight 


Chairman of Safety 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


HE NATIONAL CONGRESS of Parents and 

Teachers believe that every child de- 
serves a safe environment in which to grow. 
Our task as we see it is to give adequate 
guidance in accident prevention to our chil- 
dren and to our membership as a whole. 

A little over a year ago the chairman 
of safety of the National Congress, had a 
challenge thrown at her across a conference 
table. The discussion at the time was safety 
in the elementary schools. A superintendent 
of schools said, “Mrs. Knight, a child’s 
safety habits are formed before we _ get 
them. We have to ‘undo’ before we can 
‘do” How can your organization help 
change this picture?” 

“Do you think special emphasis on home 
safety might do the trick?” we asked. “Very 
definitely,” was the quick reply. 

So at once from the national chairman 
went the call to all state chairmen. Each 
in turn picked up the ball as best suited 
their own state needs and membership. Al- 
though still working in other areas of safety, 
home safety was spotlighted. 

The national chairman also recommended 
to state chairmen that they subscribe to the 
HOME SAFETY REVIEW and _ suggested 
that they work closely with the American 
Red Cross in connection with the latter’s 
courses on first aid and home nursing. 

The National Congress sent, in 1951, to 
all state chairmen and state presidents the 
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The three photographs at the right were taken 
during the presentation of a baby — safety 
program at Lincoln School, Evanston, Illinois, in 
which three skits were presented by 5th grade 
students before the student body and parents. 
The program was suggested by the local P.T.A. 
chairman when she discovered that many 5th and 
6th graders baby sat. 





National Safety Council’s packets on baby 
sitting and on Christmas safety. In 1950 it 
had sent the child safety program package 
to this group. 

At various times during the year the 
National Congress Bulletin has published 
home safety hints geared to the particular 
season. The Parent-Teacher Manual con- 
tains a section on home safety, and the 
National Chairman’s Plans of Work, 1949. 
1952, contain items on home safety. All of 
these program aids, the national chairman 
hopes will be put to use. 





— 


A special survey conducted by the na- 
tional safety chairman of local unit activi- 
ties in all fields of safety revealed the fact 
that 4,522 local associations stressed fire 
prevention in the home, 3,788 general home 
safety, and 2,243 sponsored first aid classes. 
The methods were as varied as the subjects: 
study groups, skits, check sheets, radio and 
television programs, newspaper stories and 


SAFETY IS NO 


pictures, and posters were used. Most of 
these units enlisted the cooperation of other 
groups in the community. 

Annual reports from state chairmen re- 
vealed the following interesting facts: 


— PP 


California. To present the latest infor- 
mation on home safety to local units, the 
state safety chairman has personally taken 
out a membership for home safety services 
in the National Safety Council. 


Illinois. The state safety chairman pre- 
pared the first part of a Guide on Safety 
(not yet published), this section having to 
do with school-parent cooperation in proj- 
ects on child safety. A growing interest 
in home safety has been evidenced through- 
out the state. e 

Nebraska. Home safety was furthered by 
a home accident survey and by state-wide 
home safety institutes. The state safety 
chairman also has an N.S.C. home safety 
service membership. 


New York. Community home safety 
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teacher centers are a new phase of the pro- 
gram of several school homemaking depart- 
ments. The state safety chairman holds an 
N.S.C. home safety service membership. 
North Dakota. Home accident data was 
mimeographed and distributed to school 
children by the North Dakota Congress. 
Oregon. Many local associations carried 
out a home safety program with emphasis 


ACCIDENT! 


on education and parent responsibility. Also 
a survey sheet, “Find It—Fix It” was used. 

The Oregon Congress is working closely 
with the Governor’s Committee on Home 
Safety. A pilot county was chosen by this 
committee and a regional committee or- 
ganized. A regional conference was held, 
and from this conference group a commit- 
tee was organized at the local level. Train- 
ing of personnel took place immediately. 
The first approach was the sending out of 
a survey report card, along with an edu- 
cational program. Radio stations and news- 
papers cooperated and publicized the com- 
mittee’s program. 


Regional committees will be formed 
hrough the Governor’s Committee in other 
counties until the state is covered, and the 
P.T.A.’s will continue to cooperate. 


Pennsylvania. An interesting project car- 
ried out in part of the state was a school 
project on home safety. The 5th and 6th 
grades brought a list of unsafe home prac- 
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tices and fire hazards in their homes; three 
months later lists were checked and im- 
provements noted. 

Rhode Island. In cooperation with the 
American Red Cross a six weeks course in 
home and personal safety was given. 


Texas. The Texas Congress has pub- 
lished through the cooperation of the Texas 
Safety Association, Guide to Community 
Action and Safe Living, which contains ex- 
cellent suggestions for a home safety pro- 
gram, such as a survey of the community 
as a joint parent-child project, home and 
family life courses to include safety, Fix-It- 
Yourself Clinics, and demonstrations of 
kitchen safety. 

Washington. The many years of safe 
holidays can be credited to the efforts of 
parent-teacher members who for years have 
stressed not only the flame-proofing of trees 
and decorations, but the use of nonflam- 
mable Christmas decorations and safe toys 
for children. 

(Continued on page 8) 








BUILT-IN SAFETY 


A Suggested Program 
for March 


UILT-IN SAFETY, although it is concerned 

primarily with the new home, is also 
applicable to remodeling plans. A campaign 
directed towards remodeling for safety can 
be of interest to a broader element of your 
community. 


You can develop your program around 
the subject as a whole, or it can be sharp- 
ened for this year into details on one phase 
of it—such as kitchen safety. 

There are many sources for basic infor- 
mation on built-in safety. The subject is 
much too large to treat here. 

The National Safety Council’s booklet, 
When You Build or Remodel, a leaflet, 
Plan a Safe, Convenient Kitchen, the Blue- 
print for a Housekeeping Closet, all give 
pertinent help. Safe at Home also has a 
page on the kitchen. If you have back 
issues of the HOME SAFETY REVIEW on 
file, flip through them for more material. 
All the above-mentioned leaflets may be 
purchased in quantity for distribution. 


The Good Housekeeping Building 
Forum’s booklet, How to Build a Safer 
Home, the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation’s volume, Standards for Healthful 
Housing, Construction and Equipment of 
the Home, and magazine articles such as 
the one in the December, 1951, issue of 
House and Garden, “Is Your House as Safe 
as It Can Be?” are some of the available 
references. 

The American Heart Association’s book- 
let, The Heart of the Home, has some ex- 
cellent: suggestions for reducing strain and 
fatigue and making a kitchen a more con- 
venient place to work in. 

Gather together as many of these ma- 
terials as you can. You will find that you 
can spot the safety features which will be 
workable for remodeling such as having 
shelves within easy reach, arranging for 
work space near the sink, range, and mix- 
ing areas, installing sliding, rolling, or even 
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Kitchen cabinets can be built of ‘‘reachable'’ 
height and can be tailored for the individual 
when remodeling. 


curtained cabinet doors, ete. Work up your 
own fact sheet from this material for dis- 
tribution to clubs, home loan associations, 
schools, ete., and use it as background ma- 
terial for publicity releases. 

Many homemaking classes have developed 
ingenious and simple, inexpensive ideas for 
convenient storage of kitchen supplies and 
equipment which can be publicized in your 
community. Go to your schools to see if 
projects of this sort have been carried out ' 
there, and seek their cooperation in “@® 3 
veloping newspaper articles on them. 

Home service workers and demonstrators 
for utility companies can give you much 
help on the rearranging of the kitchen to 
conform to modern ideas of efficiency. Ask 
them to talk to your groups during this 
month. 


If your local utility company has dem- 
onstration kitchens, suggest that they might, 
during this month, arrange to point up the 
particular safety aspects of these kitchens. 

Through the P.T.A., perhaps you can 
round up the younger married couples who 
will be planning for their future home. 
Hold a special meeting to discuss built-in 
safety with them. Perhaps your local archi- 
tects or builders would be willing to come 
and talk about it as well as the city build- 
ing inspector or the sanitary engineer from 


the health department. de 
{ 
The National Safety Council has a 35 mm. 


sound-slide film, which can be rented or 
purchased, “It’s Your Home, Plan It Safely.” 
It can be shown before men’s service clubs, 
women’s clubs, and so forth. See if your 
local builders association would care to 
show it to their members, too. 
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ACCIDENTS—A PROBLEM OF THE AGED 2 months a large poster appeared on the 
(Continued from page 3) subject of home accidents. 

Now, let’s look at the heavy black line 
and see what happened to the figures dur- 
ing the campaign period. You see that al- 
most immediately after June, 1943, the 
numbers began to drop, and in general 
they were unusually low from about Oc- 


ing open fires, stoves, or furnaces. Smok- 
ing and smoking in bed claimed several 
victims. One fire in bed was caused by a 
heating pad. In four cases the dwelling 
burned, one of these resulting from a short 


& cirenit im Christmas tree lights. tober, 1943, through November, 1945, but 

Can home accidents be prevented? in December the number of deaths shot 

Figure 4 represents home accidental fa- right back to slightly above average. Ap- 

talities in St. Louis, Missouri, from 1943 to parently the cumulative effect of the pro- 

1946. In the shaded area a light wavy line gram kept the deaths from going back up 

stands for the average monthly number of for several months after the end of the 

fatal home accidents for the 10 year period campaign. In other words, in general, by 

preceding the experimental program. The 1946, home accident deaths in St. Louis 

shaded area represents the range from were right back where they were before the 
highest to lowest in monthly deaths for the campaign began. 


same 10 year period. The heavy black line 
indicates the number of reported deaths for 














each month from 1943 to 1946. Education Important 
Because these figures reversed the na- 
Program Brings Results tional figures during this period, we can 
be reasonably confident that the intensive 
An experimental program of home safety educational campaign was an important fac- 
education was begun in June, 1943, and tor in causing the drop in the number of 
carried on for two years or until June, reported deaths of all ages from home acci- 
1945, when the campaign was discontinued dents. 
for lack of funds. We have seen, therefore, that accidents 
This campaign was organized like a num- and especially home accidents are an im- 
®@... of such community educational cam- portant cause of death among older people. 
paigns — with rallies and community-wide We have seen that falls, burns, and poison- 
meetings followed by smaller neighborhood ings are the chief types of fatal injury in 
or club meetings, with the wide distribu- that age group. We have seen that an edu- 
tion of informational leaflets. In addition, cational campaign can reduce fatalities. Ac- 
a concerted press and radio campaign with cidents may not be the most important 
weekly broadcasts and news releases was cause of death and disability among older 
instituted, supplemented by the use of many people, but accidents are something we can 
billboards throughout the city where every do something about. 
1943 1944 1945 1946 
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ae 4. Home accident fa- 
ities in St. Louis, Missouri, 
1943. 1946. Grayed area rep- 
resents the spread between 
maximum and minimum 
monthly fatalities over a ten 
year period. Wavy, light line 
represents the ten year 
— averages. Heavy 
black line represents actual 
fatalities reported monthly 
from 1943 to 1946. 
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FIRE RESISTANT 


The manufacturer of these drapes states 
that they “pass the blowtorch test.” A 
home blowtorch can’t set these new drapes 
aflame because a special chemical fiber is 
self-extinguishing, stops burning when the 
flame is taken away. They state that they 
are safe enough to have passed government 
standards for use in public buildings. 


FILMS 


EXPLOSION DANGER LURKS. 16 mm. 
sound motion picture. 15 minutes. Watts 
Regulator Company, Lawrence, Mass. 
This film shows actual laboratory tests in 

which home type hot water heating tanks 

were deliberately blown up to demonstrate 
the violence of hot water blasts. It also 
explains the reasons for such heater blasts 
and shows how the proper temperature- 
pressure relief valve reduce this danger. 
It is highly educational. 


PUBLICATIONS 


A reprint from Popular Science entitled, 
“Water Can Be Dynamite,” may be obtained 
from the Watts Regulator Company, Law- 


rence, Mass. The article describes the 
dangers of home type hot water tanks and 
explains in detail how temperature-pressure 
relief valves reduce the danger of hot water 
explosions. It also points up proper mainte- 
nance of home hot water systems. 


Home Accident Prevention, Public Health 
Service, Federal Security Agency, Washing- 
ton, D. C., challenges public health depart- 
ments to turn their techniques and _ skills 
to home safety. It describes how the vari- 
ous services of the public health depart- 
ment can integrate safety into their pro- 
grams and how the health department can 
cooperate with volunteer groups in a com- 
munity program. 


Southern Safety Conference 


There will be a home and farm section 
at the Southern Safety Conference, March 3, 
Atlanta, Georgia. The program will present 
Tom Burke, director of local safety pro- 
grams, N.S.C., on “Home Safety, the Biggest 
Opportunity”; R. H. Driftmier, chairman, 
division of agricultural engineering, college 
of agriculture, University of Georgia, on 
“Farming is Dangerous, Too”; and a panel 
discussion by representatives of the Greater 
Atlanta Safety Council on their home and 
farm safety program. 


SAFETY IS NO ACCIDENT! 


(Continued from page 5) 


The Washington safety chairman _per- 
formed a consistently splendid job of keep- 
ing the state safety-conscious. He initiated 
Electrical Safety Week, presenting an im- 
pressive program on the precautions to take 
against accidental disasters. 


Yes, safety is no accident, as our state 
and local safety chairmen are demonstrat- 
ing. No greater opportunity is offered to 
reach the parent and to develop parent- 
child-school cooperation than through the 
P.T.A.’s_ Let’s keep it up! 
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